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14. Neu. — Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre des 
Altfranzosischen, von F. Neumann. Heil- 
bronn, 1878. 

15. Paris, Gaston. — La L£gende de Saladin 
(Extrait du Journal des Savants. Mai a Aout, 
1893), par G. Paris. 

16. Rech. — Recherchessurles Formes Gram- 
maticales de la Langue Francaise au xiii. 
Siecle, par G. Fallot. Paris, 1839. 

17. Recits. — Recits d'un Menestrel de Reims 
au xiii. Siecle, par Natalis de Wailly. Paris, 
1876. 

18. Robson. — Michaud's History of the Cru- 
sades. Translated from the French, by W. 
Robson. 

19. Rohricht. — Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Kreuzziige von Reinhold Rohricht. Berlin, 
1874. 

20. Rom. — Romania. 

21. Rom. Stud. — Romanische Studien. 

22. Sch. — Altfranzosische Grammatik, von 
Ed. Schwan. Second Edition. 

23. Stubbs. — Chronicles and Memorials of 
the Reign of Richard I. Edited by William 
Stubbs, London, 1864. 

24. Traiti. — Traits de Versification Fran- 
caise, par Quicherat. Second Edition. Paris, 
1850. 

25. Wilken. — Geschichte der Kreuzzuge, von 
F. Wilken. Leipzig, 1807. 

26. Z. — Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie. 

F. E. Lodeman. 
Cornell University 

COLOR-CHORDS IN THOMSON'S 

SEASONS. 
All critics have noticed the opulence of color 
in Thomson's Seasons and its almost unerring 
accuracy. He rarely misses the color except 
in his use of "brown" for purple-gray to 
designate the shades of evening or shadows 
of forests : and this is probably not a defect in 
perception, but in nomenclature. 

In a recent reading of the Seasons, I amused 
myself with noting the chords of color which 
occur, noting only those whose combination 
he emphasises and either directly names or 
distinctly indicates. The scale of colors in 
his description of the rainbow, and the list of 
flowers of all hues in a garden, I omit, as pas- 
sing beyond the limits of a chord. As the 



matter may have some infinitesimal interest 

as connected with the revival of polychroma- 

tism in our literature at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, I subjoin my notes. 

Green, white, and pink. Fresh-sprung grass 
and hawthorn blossoms. 

Green and golden yellow. Setting sunlight on 
grass. 

Deep brown and white. Peat-stained streams 
with foam. 

White, yellozv and purple. Lilies of the valley 
with cowslips and violets. 

Green, purple (or gray) and white. Foaming 
waters among mossy rocks. 

Rose, yellow, white and gray. The dawn 
breaking through light clouds. 

Rose and green. Blush-roses on grass. 

Gray-broivn and green. Ridges of hay on 
grass. 

Gray, blue and white. A wide stream break- 
ing over rocks. 

Blue, yellow, and yellow green. Clear sky 
after rain, with low sunlight on grass. 

Green, yellow, and yellowish gray. Woods, 
harvest-fields, and flocks of sheep. 

Green and various browns deepening to black. 
Autumn leaves. (We must understand by 
"black "a very dark brown. Elsewhere 
he speaks of autumn leaves as "yellow," 
but does not recognise any scarlet or 
crimson in them.) 

White and blue (or gray -blue). Snow with ex- 
panses of smooth ice. 

Black and blue (or gray blue). Rocks rising 
through a frozen sea. 
I have not noted the relative frequency with 

which he employs single colors, but there 

seems to me a marked deficiency of pure red 

and scarlet, nor is orange (I think) mentioned. 
Instances of false color are, the full moon 

breaking through "the crimsoned east," and 

the full moon, when night is far advanced, 

riding through "the pure cerulean ; " unless 

by "pure cerulean" we are to understand 

simply dark transparent sky. 

I have noted also one remarkable mistake 

for so accurate an observer of nature. Just 

after sunset, 

*' rising slow, 

Klank in the leaden-coloured east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns.'* 
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Only a full moon can rise as the sun sets, and 
the phenomenon to which he refers is seen only 
with a new moon, which, of course, is in the 
west at sunset. 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University . 



BACON AND PLUTARCH. 

It is well known that Bacon was indebted to 
others for a large number of the thoughts 
which are found in his Essays. Just how great 
are his obligations has never been shown and 
it would be an interesting study to trace his 
sources one after the other. Among those 
most frequently quoted in the Essays is Plu- 
tarch. A number of such quotations have 
been pointed out by Wright in his invaluable 
edition of the great essayist in the Golden 
Treasury series. But neither Wright nor any 
one else has noted all the passages in which 
Bacon was indebted to the author of the 
famous Lives and Morals. The following 
sources of Bacon's allusions are in addition 
to those given in the editions of the Essays by 
Wright and Abbott. The references are made 
by page to Wright's edition of Bacon's Essays, 
and by volume and page to Clough's transla- 
tion of Plutarch's Lives, and to Goodwin's 
translation of the Morals. It is but right to 
say that the study was suggested by Professor 
O. F. Emerson of Western Reserve University, 
and was carried on under his direction. 

We reade, after Otho the Emperour had 
slaine himselfe, Pitty (which is the tenderest 
of Affections) provoked many to die, out of 
meere compassion to their Soveraigne, and 
as the truest sort of Followers. — Of Death, 
Wr. p. 6. 

There were some who, after putting their 
torches to the pile, slew themselves, though 
they had not, so far as appeared, either any 
particular obligations to the dead, or reason to 
apprehend ill usage from the victor. — Lives, v, 

5°5- 

Galba [died] with a Sentence ; Feri, si ex 
re sit populi Romani: Holding forth his 
Necke — Of Death, Wr. p. 6. 

He [Galba], however, offered his throat, 
bidding them, "Strike, if it beforthe Romans' 
good." — Lives, v, 483. 

We see likewise, the Scripture calleth Envy, 
An Evill Eye. 1 The Times, when the 

1 Evil eye is used in this sense in the Bihlt, See Prov. 23, 
6 and Matt. 20, 15. 



Stroke, or Percussion of an Envious Eye doth 
most hurt, are, when the Party envied is be- 
held in Glory, or Triumph ; For that sets an 
Edge upon Envy. — Of Envy, Wr. p. 29. 

It [envy] becomes infinite, and, like an evil 
or diseased eye, is offended with everything 
that is bright Envy has only one ob- 
ject, the felicity of others. — Morals, ii, 95-96. 

Neare Kinsfolks, and Fellowes in Office, and 
those that have been bred together, are more 
apt to envy their equalls when they are raised. 
— Of Envy, Wr. p. 31. 

Many envy their familiars and Kinsfolk. — 
Morals, ii, 99. 

Envy is as the Sunne Beames, that beat 
hotter upon a Bank or steepe, rising Ground ; 
then upon a Flat. — Of Envy, Wr. p. 32. 

But as the sun, where he passes highest and 
sends down his beams most directly, has none 
or very little shadow, so they who are exalted 
to the meridian of fortune, shining aloof over 
the head of envy, have scarce anything of 
their brightness eclipsed. — Morals, ii, 98. 

Pitty, ever he ileth Envy. — Of Envy, Wr. p. 
32- 

Misfortunes cause envy to cease None 

envy the distressed. — Morals, ii, 9S. 

As we said in the beginning, that the Act of 
Envy, had somewhat in it, of Witchcraft ; so 
there is no other Cure of Envy, but the Cure 
of Witchcraft.- Of Envy, Wr. p. 33. 

Now when men thus perverted by envy fix 
their eyes upon another, and these Deing near- 
est to the soul easily draw the venom from it, 
and send out, as it were, poisoned darts, it is 
no wonder in my mind, if he that is looked 
upon is hurt. — Morals, Hi, 330. 

And, therefore, people imagine that those 
amulets that are preservative against Witch- 
craft are likewise good and efficacious against 
envy. — Morals, iii. 330. 

It [envy] is also the vilest Affection, and the 
most depraved. — Of Envy, Wr. p. 35. 

Envy in all other instances carries this pre- 
tence with it, that it is to be referred to the 
most depraved and ungovernable affections of 
the mind. — Morals, i, 446. 

Men will deny the envy; and, when it is 
alleged, will feign a thousand excuses, pre- 
tending they were angry, or that they feared 
or hated the person, cloaking envy with the 
name of any passion thay can think of, and 
concealing it as the most loathsome sickness 
of the soul. — Morals, ii, 97. 

There was never a proud man thought so 
absurdly well of Himselfe, as the Lover doth 
of the Person loved. — Of Love, Wr. p. 37. 

But, as Plato repeats once and again, the 
lover cannot see the faults of the thing or 
person that he loves. — Morals, i, 297. 

Whosoever esteemeth too much of Amorous 
Affection, quittcth both Riches and Wisedome. 
-Of Love, Wr. p. 37. 

He that was a sordid miser before, falling 
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